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EXPLORING  THE 
LIVING  HISTORY 
CLASSROOM 


Jy  eicome  to  a  new 
--n^-^scIiogJ  year  and  to  a 
^^^^^^  new  edition  of 
The  Living  History 
Classroom! 


The  beginning  of  the  school 
year  always  signals  a  period  of 
new  discoveries  for  teachers  and 
students  alike.  So  it  is  at  Tryon 
Palace,  as  we  once  again  open 
the  doors  of  the  living  history 
classroom. 

We  would  like  to  be  a  part  of 
your  purney  of  discovery.  We 
hope  to  contribute  to  your 
efforts  over  the  school  year  by 
providing  a  little  additional 
"food  for  thought"  in  these 
pages.  We  plan  to  keep  you 
updated  on  what's  happening 
here  at  North  Carolina's 
colonial  capitol.  Even  more 
important,  we  plan  to  shed  light 
on  those  often  dim  passages 
through  history.  We'd  like  to 
give  a  present  of  the  past  to 
both  teachers  and  students.  In 
doing  so,  we  hope  to  bring  our 
buildings  and  our  history 
vividly  to  life  once  more. 

We  hope  to  make  this  year's 
issues  of  The  Living  History 
Classroom  more  informative 
than  ever.  We  thank  all  our 


readers    who    sent  in    their 

comments    and  helpful 

suggestions  during  the  past 
school  year. 

We'd  like  to  keep  hearing  from 
you  and  to  get  your  ideas  on 
how  we  can  better  serve  you. 
You  can  write  us  at  this  address: 

The  Living  History 
Classroom 

Tryon  Palace 

Historic  Sites  6  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern.  NC  28563 


UNCOVERING 
THE  MYSTERY 
OF  HISTORY 

It  has  all  the  makings  of  a  good 
mystery  novel:  a  long-lost  map. 
tantalizing  clues,  and  a  dashing 
hero.  But  this  time,  the 
mystery  is  history:  the 
detectives  are  scholars;  and  the 
hero  has  been  dead  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

Still  baffled?  Well,  the  "case" 
unfolded  earlier  this  year  when 


Tryon  Palace  staff  members 
were  elated  to  receive  copies  of 
two  documents  that  had  not 
been  seen  by  anyone  in  New 
Bern  since  1783. 

Today,  thanks  to  an  18th- 
century  traveler.  20th-century 
history  detectives  are 
embarking  upon  some  exciting 
research  that  will  begin  to  give 
us  an  even  more  accurate  picture 
of  what  Tryon  Palace  looked 
like  when  it  was  originally 
built.  The  "clues"  are  contained 
in  the  two  recently  discovered 
documents  -  an  18th-century 
map  and  a  written  description  of 
the  Palace  ~  both  possessions  of 
Francisco  de  Miranda,  a 
Venezuelan  patriot  who  visited 
New  Bern  in  the  late  1700s.  and 
the  "hero"  of  our  story. 


In  June 
1783.  the 
South  American  traveler, 
visited  New  Bern  during  a  tour 
through  the  United  States. 
During  his  stay  in  New  Bern. 
Miranda  was  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Palace  and  he 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  it. 
He  met  Palace  architect  John 
Hawks  who  gave  him  "an  exact 
plan"  of  the  Palace  and  its 
gardens.  Miranda  filed  this 
information  in  his  papers  and 
continued  on  his  grand  tour  of 
the  new  United  States. 

(continued  on  pg.  2) 


(continued  from  pg.  1) 

Miranda  returned  to 
Venezuela,  he  became  a  leader 
in  that  colony's  rebellion 
against  Spanish  rule.  Efforts  to 
gain  independence  failed, 
however,  and  Miranda  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  the 
Spanish  in  1812;  he  died  in  a 
Spanish  prison  four  years  later. 

Before  his  defeat,  Miranda  gave 
his  papers  to  an  English  sea 
captain  for  safe-keeping.  No 
one  knew  what  happened  to  the 
papers  for  more  than  100  years, 
until  several  volumes  of 
Miranda's  papers  were 
discovered  in  England  in  the 
1920s.  The  papers  were  then 
purchased  by  the  Venezuelan 
government,  and  they  are  now 
part  of  the  collections  of  the 
Academia  Nacional  de  la 
Historia  in  Caracas. 

Although  Tryon  Palace 
researchers  knew  about  these 
documents  in  the  1950s  when 
the  Palace  was  being  restored, 
their  efforts  to  obtain  copies  at 
that  time  failed.  Last  summer 
Tryon  Palace  staff  members 
decided  to  try  again.  This  time 
they  were  successful  --  the 
documents  were  found  and 
copies  were  sent  to  New  Bern. 

These  documents  are  the 
biggest  clues  about  the  Palace 
uncovered  in  a  long  time.  They 
show  that  the  Palace  was  built 
in  the  most  fashionable  taste 
and  with  the  richest  materials. 
The  manuscript  gives  a  lot  of 
new  information  about  how 
rooms  were  used  inside  the 
Palace.  It  also  sheds  new  light 
on  how  many  of  the  servants' 
areas  like  the  cellars,  stable,  and 
kitchen  wings  were  used. 

Also,  according  to  the  map 
given  to  Miranda,  the  grounds 
of  the  governor's  house  were 


very  different  from  the  gardens 
laid  out  during  the  Palace's 
reconstruction  in  the  1950s. 
For  instance,  instead  of  the 
large  green  lawn  that  is  now 
behind  the  Palace,  the  original 
landscape  had  four  large  formal 
gardens.  This  is  an  extremely 
exciting  discovery  since  it  is  the 


first  clear  description  of  the 
original  layout  of  the  Palace 
grounds.  Case  closed?  Not 
quite. 

The  plot  thickened  earlier  this 
year,  when  a  group  of  noted 
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THE  MYTH  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB: 
°DIS-MYTHING  ™TAXES  ON  CLOSETS 

If  you've  ever  visited  a  historic  house  with  no  closets,  chances  are 
you've  heard  the  story  about  the  tax  on  closets:  that  the  colonists 
didn't  have  closets  because  there  was  a  tax  on  the  number  o£  rooms 
in  a  house,  and  closets  counted  as  an  extra  room.  That  explanation 
seems  to  make  sense,  but  it's  one  of  many  myths  surrounding 
colonial  taxes. 

We  all  remember  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  so  we  know  that  England's 
taxation  of  the  colonies  was  one  of  the  factors  leading  to  the 
American  Revolution.  But  exactly  what  kind  of  taxes  were  the 
colonists  paying? 

The  Stamp  Act  (taxing  paper  documents)  and  the  Townshend 
Duties  (on  paint,  paper,  lead,  glass,  and  tea)  were  taxes  that  Great 
Britain  used  to  make  the  colonists  pay  for  their  defense  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  But  the  most  common  taxes  of  the 
colonial  period  were  the  land  taxes  called  quitrents.  and  the  head 
taxes  based  on  the  number  of  income-producing  members  in  a 
household.  It's  good  to  remember,  too,  that  not  all  taxes  were 
levied  by  England;  many  taxes  came  from  the  colonists  taxing 
themselves  to  pay  for  roads,  public  buildings,  and  the  expenses  of 
government. 

So  the  taxes  paid  by  householders  were  based  on  the  land  they 
owned  or  the  size  of  the  household,  not  on  the  number  of  rooms 
(or  closets)  in  the  house.  Then  what  explains  the  absence  of 
closets? 

People  in  the  1700s  probably  felt  less  need  for 
closets  than  we  do.  They  stored  their  clothes 
folded  in  a  chest  of  drawers  or  a  clothes  press,  or 
they  hung  their  clothes  on  pegs.  They  used  the 
word  "closet"  to  mean  a  small  private  room,  like  a 
dressing  room  or  private  study,  rather  than  the  way 
we  use  "closet"  to  mean  a  walk-in  storage  area. 
When  the  colonists  did  have  cupboard-type  closets. 

they  stored  books,  dishes,  or  other  bulky  things  Inside,  often  on 

shelves. 

The  "tax  on  closets"  is  only  one  of  many  myths  based  on  mistaken 
ideas  about  colonial  taxes.  So  the  next  time  you  hear  someone  say, 
"That's  because  there  was  a  tax  on..."  be  on  the  alert  for  a  possible 
mvth^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ii^^^^^ 


(continued  from  pg.  2) 

history  scholars  gathered  at 
Tryon  Palace  to  examine  all 
this  new  evidence.  This  group, 
dubbed  "The  Miranda  Society." 
made  a  number  of  important 
recommendations  for  future 
research  strategies.  As  a  result, 
the  Tryon  Palace  staff  is  now 
embarking  on  a  5-year 
investigation  to  get  an  even 
clearer  understanding  of  the 
18th-century  world  of 
Governor  Tryon. 

Since  the  original  Palace  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  1798,  this 
research  is  doubly  important. 
The  staff's  detective  work  will 
help  us  show  the  life  and  times 
of  the  Palace  in  the  most 
historically  accurate  way  to  all 
the  people  who  visit  the  Palace 
each  year. 

The  hunt  for  additional  clues 
continues  for  now.  We'll  keep 
you  posted  on  the  progress  of 
the  investigation  in  future 
editions  of  The  Living 
History  Ciassrooml 


•^^* 


A  TASTE  OF  OUR 
OWN  MEDICINE... 

"And   for    the 

information  of 

our    absent 

friends,     we 

would  state  that 

our    town    was 

never  healthier. 

We  cannot  hear  of  a  case  of 

sickness  -  no  ordinary  blessing 

these  tough  times. " 

New  Bern  Spectator 
August  28. 1830 

When  the  editor  of  New 
Bern's  town  newspaper  wrote 
this  article  many  summers  ago. 


he  was  truly  reporting  a 
significant  piece  of  news.  It  was 
indeed  "no  ordinary  blessing"  to 
find  all  3.752  inhabitants  of 
New  Bern  in  good  health,  when 
so  many  diseases  threatened  the 
people  of  the  1800s.  Newspapers 
of  this  time  show  a  great 
interest  in  health  and  medicine, 
with  reports  on  smallpox 
epidemics,  articles  on 
"Gymnastic  Exercises"  or 
"Domestic  Doctoring  of 
Children."  and  advertisements 
for  medicines  like  "Dr.  Relfe's 
Asthmatic  Pills." 


When  people  did  get  sick  in 
New  Bern,  they  could  go  to  a 
doctor  like  Dr.  I.W.  Hughes. 
Dr.  Hughes  advertised  in  1830 
that  he  "will  keep  constantly  on 
hand  a  fresh  supply  of 
MEDICINES,  of  a  superior 
uality.  which  he  purposes 
plans  on]  selling  for  CASH, 
only." 


Many  doctors  made  their  own 
medicines.  People  could  also 
buy  medicine  from  a  general 
store,  like  Thomas  Machen's 
store.  Some  of  the  medicines 
Mr.  Machcn  sold  in  1830  were 
Epsom  salts.  Henry's  Calcined 
Magnesia,  and  laudanum.  In  the 
late  19th  century.  E.H. 
MeadowsandCo.of  downtown 
New  Bern,  marketed  "Fever  and 
Ague  Pills." 

What  were  these  medicines  for? 
People  believed  that  it  was 
healthful  to  drink  or  bathe  in 
the  water  from  certain  places 
called  spas.  Epsom  salts 
(magnesium  sulfate)  were 
similar  to  the  salts  in  the  spa 
water.  Even  today,  people  use 
Epsom  salts  and  water  to  soak 
sprains  or  sore  feet.  Henry's 
Calcined  Magnesia  was  a 
laxative  and  antacid,  similar  to 
today's  Milk  of  Magnesia. 
Laudanum  was  a  pain  medicine 
made  of  alcohol  and  opium  - 


today  we  know  this  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  drug!  The 
"Fever  and  Ague  Pills"  were 
said  to  combat  malaria,  an 
illness  that  especially  plagued 
the  eastern  region  of  North 
Carolina. 

Medicines  often  claimed  to  be 
miracle  cures.  Dudley's  Anti- 
Rheumatic  Oil  was  advertised 
in  New  Bern  in  1850  as  "A 
certain  and  speedy  Cure  for 
Chronic  Rheumatism.  Spasms 
of  the  Muscles.  Ligaments,  and 
Back,  and  for  Sprains.  Bruises, 
and  Contusions."  In  1830  New 
Bern  storekeeper  William  W. 
Clark  sold  Lee's  Medicines, 
advertising  that  "Hundreds  of 
cases  of  cures,  performed  by  the 
above  truly  valuable  medicines, 
could  be  given,  did  the  limits  of 
a  newspaper  admit  of  it." 

Did  these  medicines  really 
work?  Some  were  "quack" 
medicines  and  didn't  really  help 
at  all.  Other  medicines  were  as 
good  as  the  medicines  that 
doctors  prepared  -  but  they 
still  were  not  as  good  as  most 
of  today's  medicines. 

What 
certainly  did 
work  well 
were  the 
methods  for 
selling  these 
medications. 
In  the 
absence  of 
radio  or 
patent  medicine 
used  handbills, 
advertisements, 
postcards,  and  calendars  to  sell 
their  concoctions  to  the  public. 
Trade  cards,  small  baseball- 
sized  cards  with  colored 
illustrations,  were  used  to 
promote  patent  medicines  and 
were  handed  out  in  drugstores 
up  to  the  early  20th  century. 

(continued  on  pg.  'I) 


television, 
promoters 
newspaper 


IHE  STAR  OF  HOPE     ■  ^V     ^^^'^HA£.^. 

.r^Jl^^rM-  :-JJ-     ^-BALSAM- 


BALSAM" 


Trade  cards  such  as  this  one  were 
often  used  to  market  pa  tent  medicines 
to  the  public. 

The  caption  on  the  card  reads:  "  Yes, 
Doctor  I  feci  much  better  -That 
HALL'S  BALSAM  has  done 
wonders  for  me.  Doctor,  I  never  knew 
it  to  fail. " 

Illustration  taken  from  Patent 
Medicines  in  North  Carolina,  by 
J.K.  Crellin;  published  by  the 
Country  Doctor  Museum  in  Bailey. 
N.C..  1980. 


(continued  from  pg.  3) 

One  of  the  most  popular 
methods  for  selling  these 
medications  was  the  medicine 
show.  Part  circus,  part  minstrel 
show,  and  part  traveling  theater, 
these  shows  visited  many  small 
rural  towns,  capitalizing  on 
residents'  needs  for  both 
entertainment  and  "medical" 
advice. 

All  in  all.  medicine  --  and 
medical  treatment  of  disease  -- 
have  come  a  long  way.  Today, 
extensive  scientific  testing  is 
carried  out  before  medications 
may  be  prescribed  to  the  public. 
Government  agencies  such  as 
the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  charged 
with  safeguarding  the  public  use 
of  medication  and  with 
providing  accurate  labeling  of 
ingredients  so  that  both 
consumers  and  doctors  may  be 
more  knowledgeable  about  the 
medications  they  are  using. 

Readers  can,  however,  get  a  taste 
of  our  "old"  medicine  during  the 
Tryon  Palace-New  Bern  1992 
Mum  Festival.  On  Saturday. 
October  10.  the  grounds  of  the 
New  Bern  Academy  will  serve 
as  a  stage  for  the  recreation  of 


an     old-time     19th-century 
medicine  show. 

Visitors  will  meet  a  traveling 
dentist  and  a  seller  of  patent 
medicines:  there  will  be 
puppets,  a  wire  walker,  and  a 
temperance  lecture  on  the  evils 
of  alcohol!  Two  performances 
will  be  offered  on  the  Academy 
green:  at  11:00  A.M.  and  again  at 
2:00  P.M.  The  performances  are 
FREE.  We  can't  guarantee  a 
cure,  but  we  will  guarantee  a 
great  time!  (For  more  on  the 
Mum  Festival  see  page  8.) 


iv'''^S.. 


REMEMBER  THE 
LADIES... 

In  a  famous  letter  to  her 
husband  John  Adams.  Abigail 
Adams  exhorted  him  to 
"remember  the  ladies"  in 
drafting  the  laws  that  would 
govern  a  new  country.  Alas, 
neither  history  nor  historians 
have  always  heeded  Abigail's 
request,  and  women's  place  in  - 
and  contribution  to  ~  our 
nation's  history  has  not  always 


gotten  the  recognition  it 
deserves. 

This  month's  issue  of  The 
Living  History  Classroom 

introduces  a  new  regular  feature 
entitled,  aptly  enough. 
"Remember  the  Ladies."  In  each 
issue,  we'll  be  talking  about 
some  interesting  women  in 
history,  as  well  as  about 
women's  lives  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

In  this  issue,  we'd  like  to 
introduce  you  to  one  of  the 
Tryons  -  the  one  who  "rule[d] 
the  Roost."  who  was  described 
as  "sensible"  and  "Learned"  and 
was  said  to  have  a  "masculine 
mind."  As  you  may  have 
guessed,  we  are  not  talking 
about  F]F/y//^/w  Tryon  but  about 
his  wife.  Margaret  Wake 
Tryon. 

Born  in  1733.  Margaret  Wake 
of  Hanover  Street.  London, 
married  William  Tryon  on 
December  26. 1757.  The  Tryons 
had  two  children:  daughter 
Margaret,  born  in  1761;  and  a 
son,  born  in  1768,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Unfortunately  no  letters  or 
other  writings  of  Mrs.  Tryon 
are  known  to  survive.  Our 
picture  of  her  personality  is 
based  on  what  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  wrote  about  her. 
Her  husband.  Governor  Tryon. 
seems  to  have  thought  her  an 
industrious  housewife.  Upon 
arriving  in  their  first  house  at 
Brunswick,  he  commented  in  a 
letter  to  his  uncle,  "As  you  are 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Tryon's 
Neatness  you  will  not  wonder 
that  we  have  been  pestered  with 
scouring  of  Chambers.  White 
Washing  of  Ceilings. 
Plaisterers  [Plasterers]  Work, 
and  Painting  the  House  inside 
and  out." 

(continued  on  pg.  5) 
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While  some  aspects  of  Mrs. 
Tryon's  personality  seem  to  fit 
our  stereotypical  notions  of  the 
proper  18th-century  lady,  there 
are  other  glimpses  of  her  which 
reveal  a  more  complex 
personality. 

Janet  Montgomery,  a  New 
York  friend  of  the  Tryons. 
described  Mrs.  Tryon's  mind  as 
"masculine"  because  of  her 
interest  in  subjects  like  military 
fortifications.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  went  on  to 
remark  that  "[t]he  many  called 
her  mad;  she  certainly  was 
eccentric."  no  doubt  because 
such  subjects  were  not 
considered  appropriate  for 
women  to  study.  Mrs.  Tryon 
was  uninterested  in  "trifling 
amusements"  and  had  Mrs. 
Montgomery  take  her  place  "to 
amuse  the  circle,  6  make  the 
parties  at  the  card  tables"  in 
New  York. 

The  Moravians  noticed  Mrs. 
Tryon's  intellectual  curiosity 
during  a  visit  she  and  her 
husband  made  to  Bethabara.  In 
their  community  diary,  they 
commented  on  her  great 
interest  in  learning  about 
Moravian  beliefs  and  her 
response  to  the  books  they  gave 
her.  Mrs.  Tryon  probably  read 
French,  in  addition  to  English. 
A  French  book  inscribed  with 
her  name  is  now  in  the  North 
Carolina  Collection  at  UNC- 
Chapcl  Hill. 

Although  Janet  Montgomery 
found  a  good  friend  in  Mrs. 
Tryon.  the  governor's  wife 
apparently  gained  some 
reputation  as  being  haughty  and 
domineering.  Williamsburg 
resident  Anne  Blair  gossiped 
that  "we  heard  she  took  no 
notice  of  the  Ladies"  and  "they 
say  she  rules  the  roost." 
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FALL  SPROUTS 

1  he  Young  Sprouts  program  offered  by  the 
Tryon  Palace  Horticultural  Branch  is  set  to 
begin  its  fall  schedule  this  month.  Specially  geared  for  the 
second-grade  curriculum.  Young  Sprouts  uses  the  Tryon 
Palace  gardens  as  an  outdoor  classroom,  taking  children  on  a 
hands-on  exploration  of  the  garden  environment. 

The  fall  session  will  focus  on  autumn  fruits,  vegetables,  seeds, 
and  berries,  and  how  plants  prepare  for  cold  winter  weather. 
Activities  will  include  gathering  seeds,  berries  and  fall  leaves. 
Small  gourds  or  pumpkins  will  be  used  for  a  measuring  and 
counting  exercise.  The  curriculum  will  continue  to  emphasize 
learning  about  the  life  cycle  of  plants,  plant  types  and  plant 
parts,  uses  for  plants,  basic  garden  needs  and  tasks, 
understanding  simple  maps,  and  the  appreciation  of  different 
kinds  of  garden  patterns.  The  children  will  use  maps, 
compasses,  measuring  tapes,  magnifying  glasses,  and  scales. 
Classes  scheduling  a  Sprouts  session  will  receive  a  packet  of 
information  with  suggested  pre-  and  post-tour  classroom 
activities. 

The  fall  session  is  being  offered  from  September  28  through 
October  28.  (Please  note:  no  classes  will  be  held  October  8, 
9.  or  13.)  Only  one  class  will  be  offered  daily.  Because  of  the 
hands-on  nature  of  the  program,  f/ic  class  size  is  strictly 
limited  to  30  students  maximum.  Registration  fee  is  $3.00  per 
child:  the  teacher  and  accompanying  adult  chaperons  receive 
complimentary  admission.  Advance  reservationsare  necessary. 

For  a  program  brochure  or  copies  of  the  learning  materials 
used  in  the  program,  contact  Susan  K.  Ferguson.  Assistant 
Horticulturist,  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  6  Gardens,  P.O. 
Box  1007,  New  Bern.  NC  28563  or  call  (919)  638-1560. 


Ebenezer  Hazard,  a  traveler, 
picked  up  some  gossip  about 
Mrs.  Tryon  in  New  Bern 
several  years  after  the  Tryons' 
move  to  New  York.  He 
reported  that  Mrs.  Tryon  had 
expected  the  ladies  to  call  her 
"her  Excellency"  and  stand  in 
her  presence,  as  a  representative 
of  royal  authority. 

Mrs.  Tryon  long  outlived  her 
husband  and  daughter,  dying  in 


1819  at  the  age  of  86.  Today,  we 
arc  left  with  just  a  few 
tantalizing  clues  about  a  woman 
who  was  both  o/her  time  and 
ahead  of  her  time.  On  your 
next  visit  to  Tryon  Palace,  as 
your  walk  through  its  elegant 
rooms,  remember  Margaret 
Tryon.  the  lady  who  ruled  this 
"roost". 


HISTORICAL 

"EXERCISE": 

A     LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES  UNIT 


From  the  New  Bern  Spectitor.  May  9 1829: 

Cymnistics.  --  The  hte  Dr.  Warren  used  to  say,  there  were  not  two  hundred  men  in  Boston  who  took  exercise 
from  principle.  Exercise  should  be  constant  and  thorough.  If  it  can  come  in  one's  business  or  pleasure,  it  will 
be  most  salutary.  --  Walking  is  the  best  exercise,  and  it  will  not  be  tedious  if  you  ha  ve  a  friend  to  accompany 
you.  -  Conversation  will  beguile  the  hour.  It  is  not  time  thrown  away  if  you  walk  alone.  The  mind  is 
recreated,  and  can  perform  more  labour  for  temporary  suspension.  He  sets  a  bad  example  who  wantonly  injures 
his  health  by  inaction.  The  time  of  life,  at  the  best,  is  short.  No  one  has  a  right  to  make  it  shorter. 

Vocabulary  Words 


Beguile:  to  make  time  pass  pleasantly 

Late:  dead 

Recreated:  receives  new  life 

Salutary:  healthful 

Suspension:  interruption 

Tedious:  boring 

Temporary:  lasting  a  short  time 

Wantonly:  carelessly 


Activities 

1.  Rewrite  this  article  using  modern  language.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author? 

2.  Find  some  magazine  or  newspaper  articles  about  exercise.  What  do  experts  today  say  about  walking 
for  exercise?  What  kind  of  exercise  do  jp^o^like  best? 


Suggested  Activities:  Medical  History 

1.  Interview  your  parents  and  grandparents  about  home  remedies  and  over-the-counter  medicines  they 
remember  from  years  ago. 

2.  We  say  that  19th-century  medicines  claimed  to  offer  miraculous  cures.  Cut  out  some  medicine 
advertisements  from  current  magazines  or  visit  a  health-food  store  to  get  brochures  on  vitamins  and 
other  pills.  Do  some  products  today  claim  to  be  miracle  cures? 


A  WORD  SEARCH  GAME 

This  word  search  puzzle  helps  focus  on  some  of  the  items  and  subjects  you  read  about  in  this  issue  of  The 
Living  History  Classroom.  What  is  the  significance  of  each  of  these  terms?  Try  to  find  the  words  in  the 
maze  of  letters  below.  Draw  a  circle  around  each  one  you  find.  (Hint:  words  can  go  forward,  backward,  up, 
down,  or  diagonally!) 
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A  FREE  SHOW  TO 


EVERYBODY 

Come  and  Bring  the  Children  and  see  the  Great  New  Berne 

MEDICINE  SHOW 


Dr.  Murdock  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia  with  his 
funny  companions  will  in  all  respects  give  a  most 
accurate  representation  of  a  19th-century  medicine 
show  on  OCTOBER  10  at  11:00  A.M.  and 
2:00  P.M.  on  the  green  of  the  NEW  BERNE 
ACADEMY^  which  sits  at  the  corner  of  New  6 
Hancock  Streets  in  New  Berne. 

Dr.  Murdock's  infallible  19th-century 
medications  cure  all  manners  of  illness  in  man  or 
beast,  and  he  is  most  cheerfully  recommended  to 
the  20th-century  populace  of  our  illustrious  town. 

Dr.  Murdock's  exhibition  is  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  and  will  include  the  use  of 
PUPPETS  and  MAGIC  to  entertain  and  amuse. 
Persons  desiring  more  information  should  call 
upon 

Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  6  Gardens 

(919)638-1560 
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